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AVOID TRACTION LEAKS 


OM ee ee ed 
Can Give Continuous Traction 


Says MR. EXTRA TRACTION™ 


HERE is the only tractor tire 
with ‘‘No Teeth Missing”’ in its tread — just ‘ 
big, rugged, continuous traction bars that give youa strong, 
sure center-bite in every inch of the tread. There are no 
small, open spaces between the traction bars to cause 
traction leaks, waste power, and prevent cleaning! You 
can actually see the extra traction you get when you 
measure these husky traction bars with your own rule 
— as much as 215 extra inches per tractor. Just think 
how much extra power you get. It costs you not one cent 
more and you don’t have to take anybody’s word for that! 


Here is the most efficient self-cleaning tread on the 
market. All dirt, mud and trash is forced out of the big, 
unobstructed, open spaces between the bars as they leave 
the ground. 


Because of triple-braced construction, you get 16% 
greater resistance to bending. That means easier riding, 
and much longer wear. Only Firestone, who developed 
and perfected the first practical pneumatic tractor tire, 

and put the farm on rubber can 
give you these patented advantages. 

_ Get more work out of every cent’s 

| worth of gas and oil you put in your 

| new tractor — insist on Firestone 
Ground Grip Tires. Or see your 
local Firestone dealer or store—and 
find how little it costs to change over 
your present equipment. 


. . « Old Dobbin laughs every A complimentary package of Burpee’s new 
time he hears anyone say,”An Idabelle Firestone Marigold seeds is yours for |\ lee Fa 
open center gives a better bite‘’ the asking at your Firestone dealer or store. ame) 
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BETTER CLEANING - GREATER TRACTION - LONGER WEAR 


MORE FARM TRACTORS ARE EQUIPPED 
WITH FIRESTONE GROUND GRIP TIRES 
THAN WITH ANY OTHER MAKE « - 


mS 
yr? 
, 


THE WORLD'S 
MOST IMITATED 
TRACTOR 


* MR. EXTRA TRACTION gets his name 
from the extra traction bar length on every 
FIRESTONE GROUND GRIP TIRE 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 


The Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio 

cane obligation on my part, please send me (check 
low) : 

OA copy of the new Farm Guide Book. 

O Information about the Firestone Farm Tire Payment 


an. 

OFull details on changing over my farm wagon or 
spreader. 

OFlease demonstrate Firestone Ground Grip Tires 
with my own tractor on my own farm. 

O Information on applying the New Ground Grip High 
Bar Tread to worn tractor tires. 

Make and model of tractor. . — , : 

Please demonstrate on (date) 
ame sou esnee 

R. F. 

Town 


Listen to the Voice of Firestone with Richard Crooks, Margaret Speaks and Alfred Wallenstein, Monday evenings, N. B. C. Re rk 


Copr. 1941, The F, T. & R. Co, 
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SHELDON COURT 
PRIVATE DORMITORY 


Wil Be Open for the Summer Session 


$18 for the Entire Six Weeks 


We are now making reservations for next year. 
Reasonable rates. 









Restaurant, bookstore, and barber shop 
in the building 


Arthur R. Congdon, Manager 











Attention 


Incoming Freshman 


HOW TO SAVE MONEY 


1. Buy Used or New Textbooks at the 


Triangle. 


2. You receive 10% dividends on all 
your purchases—50c on each $5.00. 


3. Open Evenings for your conveni- 


ence. 


TRIANGLE BOOK SHOP 


412-413 College Ave. Sheldon Court 


Established 1903 
Evan J. Morris, Prop. 














“On the hill but on the level” 


Headquarters 


For Your Favorite 
Ice Cold Beverages 


“Doc” Long 


Everything for your party 













Long Bros. 


‘ 


‘So” Long 


Red & White Store 


405-407 Eddy Street 


Free Delivery 


Groceries — Beverages — Deli 
“You can get it at Long 


Phone 2005 


catessen 


Ll 
s 


Open late evenings and all day Sunday 










































Gor A Profitatle Summer 


The New York State College of Agriculture 


at Cornell University 
Carl E. Ladd, Dean 


The College is beautifully situated on the heights above 
famed Cayuga Lake, and between the gorges of Cascadilla and 
Fall Creek. 


The work of the summer session is directed toward instilling 
a spirit of helpfulness and achievement, and toward ideals of 
service and leadership. 


The instruction includes many of the subjects offered in the 
regular terms of the College; moreover, some field studies can 
be made more advantageously in summer than in winter. 

A large part of the summer work is planned for teachers; 


and this year, for the first time, special courses are offered for 
extension workers. 


For announcements and detailed information address 


Director of the Summer Session 


Cornell University 


Ithaca, New York 
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Dedicated to Research 


HE Geneva Experiment Station 
Ti something we’ve all heard of 

but something about which we 
know very little. What is it? What 
are its purposes? What kind of work 
does it do? These are questions that 
may well be asked—the answers to 
which are not generally known. 

At any rate, it had its beginning 
when Dr. E. Lewis Sturtevant, its 
first director, took possession of a 
farm of 130 acres with its various 
buildings on March 1, 1882. It had 
been purchased by the State but a 
few months before, and this date 
marked its official birth. As stated in 
the New York State Legislature, the 
Station was created “for the purpose 
of promoting agriculture in its vari- 
ous branches by scientific investiga- 
tion and experiment.” It is not the 
purpose of the Station, however, to 
run a model farm in any respect. 
Rather, its fields and orchards are 
used as laboratories to carry out ex- 
periments that will prove of benefit 
to farmers throughout the State. It 
attempts to set standards of farm 
practice, rather than set itself up as 
the “ideal farm.” It is, therefore, the 
chief work of the Station to study 
and work out scientific problems per- 
taining to farm life in all of its as- 
pects, especially the problems of in- 
dustries which are dependent upon 
farms throughout the State for their 
raw materials. The facts and prin- 
ciples developed at the Station by 
its highly trained corps of research 
workers are taken over by many 
agencies in the State and shown how 
they can be applied on the farm in a 
practical manner. 


The Geneva Station was not always 
under the administrative control of 
Cornell University. However, since in 
1923, following a reorganization of 
the State Government, it was only 
then placed under the jurisdiction of 
the Board of Trustees of Cornell Uni- 
versity. Previous to that time, it 
was under the jurisdiction of a Board 
of Control appointed by the Governor 
of New York State. Its present dir- 
ector is Percival J. Parrott. 


At the present time, the Station 
maintains about sixty-five specially 
trained workers, who are engaged in 
over one hundred and fifty main lines 
of research. The Station owns and 
rents about three hundred and fifty- 
six acres and has five laboratory and 
Office buildings and eleven farm build- 
ings. Concentrated in Geneva, it is 
hevertheless spread throughout the 
State in the form of field stations and 
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laboratories, which the Legislature 
lias seen fit to set up from time to 
time. At these places, problems which 
are peculiar to the region are taken up 
and receive special attention. 

Divided into eight departments, it 
is well able to serve the diversified 
interests of New York State agricul- 
ture. These divisions are: Bacteri- 
ology, Chemistry, Dairying, Entymol- 
ogy, Plant Pathology, Pomology, Seed 
Investigations, and Vegetable Crops. 
Each particular division has it head 
or Chief in Research, and associates 
and assistants in research. 


And now, the kind of work these 
men do. All problems assigned are 
of immediate interest to most farmers, 
since in many cases, the farmers’ own 
economic welfare may depend upon 
the results of the findings. Take, 
for example, the seed problem. Seeds 
constitute one of the farmers most 
uncertdin commodities. He must 
know, before he plants and sows, 
their planting value and especially 
their quality. The tests which the 
Station makes in its Seed Laboratory 
are of considerable value to the farm- 
er in determining those important 
factors. Every year, hundreds and 
thousands of flower seeds, vegetable 
secds, and field crop seeds are tested 
for their planting value, purity, and 
germination value. This is a routine 
job at the Laboratory, but one of tre- 
mendous economic importance all 
over the State. 

Such is also true of the work done 
with potato blight, pea diseases, and 
other vegetable diseases, for which 
effective control measures have been 
worked out, thus contributing largely 
to sound and profitable farming. 
Among the one hundred and fifty or 
so problems under consideration, a few 
might be mentioned to show the wide 
scope of the Station’s activities. Dis- 
eases of canning crops and hops are 
receiving wide attention, as are also 
soil and soil problems basic to agri- 
culture, goat herd studies, fruit and 
vegetable investigations, fertilizer 
placement, war effects, trends in bac- 
teriology, and many others too num- 
erous to mention. 

NTIRELY separate and distinct 

from the Geneva Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station at Geneva, N. Y. 
is the Cornell University Agricultural 
Experimental Station at Ithaca. Very 
frequently mistaken as the same sta- 
tion, they are quite separate. Funds 
for the two are maintained and allo- 
cated separately; those for the Cor- 
nell Station, allocoated by Assistant 





Director Dr. Carl E. Guterman, and 
for the Geneva Station, by P. J. Par- 
rott. The Cornell Station was “found- 
ed” in 1879—the movement originating 
in the minds of many faculty mem- 
bers who realized the significance of 
the contributions made by such ex- 
periment stations in England and 
Germany. Later, as a result, the 
Hatch Act, enacted by the Federal 
Congress in 1887, reorganized and 
made it a permanent institution, also 
a growingly important one with each 
succeeding year. The early Board 
of Control of the Cornell Station, of 
which Professor Isaac Roberts was 
Director, had one delegate each, from 
the leading farm organizations of the 
State—this, to enlist the aid and sup- 
port of the leading agriculturists of 
the day. This Station, as also the 
Geneva Station, was organized for 
the purpose of “promoting agricul- 
ture by scientific investigation and 
research,” 


Unlike the Geneva Station, however, 
the one at Cornell does not maintain 
separate experimental areas, labor- 
atories, or buildings of its own, since 
the actual work is carried on in the 
buildings of the New York State Col- 
leges of Agriculture and Home Eco- 
nomics. Graduate students working 
for their degrees and other research 
workers in general on the Ag and 
Home Ec campus_ constitute in 
major part, the Cornell Agricultural 
Experimental Station. These young 
grads, with all the enthusiasm of 
youth, attack their problems with 
relish, and a surprisingly large num- 
ber of the problems under investi- 
gation are completed at the end of a 
year. 


It may well surprise you to know 
that a good one-third of all of the 
funds appropriated to the New York 
State College of Agriculture is used 
for research, thus accounting for the 
large number of projects going on. 
Ending July 1, 1941, there were four 
hundred and seventy-five active proj- 
ects under scientific research! Sur- 
prises you? I was surprised too! Of 
that number, ninety-nine were com- 
pleted in a year—which is a good 
record. On the average, 20%-25% of 
all projects are completed annually. 
In all probability, this year’s figures 
are still higher. Figures don’t mean 
much unless they are analyzed. Let’s 
look into these a bit. Last year, 
there were at least four hundred and 
seventy-five agricultural problems fac- 
ing different farmers throughout the 

(Continued on next page) 
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Roadside Marketing 


By George Fisk ’44 


O, this is no direction sheet 
N cine other people how to 

make a million. All we can 
do is to present the facts. This busi- 
ness of roadside marketing is more 
than dumping one’s surplus rotten 
cabbage on some unsuspecting per- 
son from the city. It is an industry 
that requires a market easily visible 
from the road, high quality produce, 
and clever roadside advertising signs. 
Scared? Don’t be, because many a 
farmer’s wife, and many children out 
of school for the summer vacation 
have successfully operated roadside 
stands. 

Common horse sense and a little ex- 
perimentation should influence the 
type and size of the business con- 
ducted. Most folks have found the 
“Sunday driver” to be their best cus- 
tomer. The largest volume of busi- 
ness is generally on Sunday. Mon- 
day finds most of the prospective cus- 
tomers home or at work, and there- 
fore, as might be expected, Monday is 
usually the dullest day. Business 
picks up a little on Tuesday, a little 
more on Wednesday, shifts into high 
on Thursday, and by Sunday is once 
again swelling to its peak volume. 
Of course, the heaviest hours come in 
spurts and starts. The cash box is 
busiest between the hours of ten and 
twelve in the morning, and two and 
five in the afternoon. Folks who plan 
to open stands for a short time only, 
should begin in August, because that 
is the busiest month of the year, 
and the time when the largest part 
of the crops are maturing. 

The size and cost of a stand is very 
important, as anyone who has spent 
too much money on one will tell you. 
If it is obvious that only a few motor- 
ists will stop, then a small home- 
made affair that can be stored for 
the winter will be satisfactory. If 
you are fortunate enough to be on a 
busy thoroughfare, you will want 
to build a more permanent and at- 
tractive stand. In cases where the 
operator owns both sides of the road, 
and where the traffic is in one direc- 
tion in the morning and another at 
night, it may be desirable to have a 
small portable stand on wheels or 
runners that may be placed on either 
side of the road, depending on the 
direction of traffic. 

VEN before building your stand, 
E you should plan the location. One 
should keep in mind the fact that the 
stand should be clearly visible from 
both directions at once. If possible 
the market should be located on a 
level stretch of road, at the apex of 
a curve; and should be on the side 


of the road leading into town wherever 
opportunity permits. Under no cir- 
cumstances should the stand be placed 
on the top or at the foot of a steep 
hill. Motorists will not stop, no mat- 
ter how intriguing the product or 
how reasonable the price. 

As any experienced market opera- 
tor can testify, some markets do bet- 
ter than others. Luck perhaps? 
Pshaw, that’s the lazy man’s success 
receipe. The reasons for success 
are more tangible. Locating where a 
large number of cars pass daily; plac- 
ing good advertisements on the road 
for a distance of about 100 feet from 
the stand; fair prices; packing and 
grading farm produce according to 
quality; and regularity of operation 
of the stand are some of the consti- 
tuents of a successful stand. 

A customer, once satisfied, is likely 
to call again. Studies made of actual 
market operations show that 61% of 
the customers are repeat trade. Cus- 
tomers are pleased by honest adver- 
tising, but when fooled by trick signs, 
soon become angry with the business 
man who has resorted to such prac- 
tices. In packing and grading, the 
stand operator should resist the temp- 
tation to put the best produce on the 
top of the box and the poorer quality 
on the bottom. Honesty in packing 
and grading pleases the customer, 
who is then more likely to return. 

There are three methods of pric- 
ing; by government or other market 
report; by scaling to the city retail 
prices; and priceing by what the 
roadside markets charge. Of the 
three, the most successful is the 
method of making prices by what the 
other stands charge. Pricing is sup- 
posed to be for the benefit of both 
the producer and the consumer; the 
producer should price his goods so 
that he will receive higher prices than 
the farm buyer is willing to pay him, 
and lower prices than the consumer 
would pay on the city market. One of 
the main attractions of the roadside 
market is its fresh produce at reason- 
able prices. 


DVERTISING will often increase 

A the volume of trade. It may be 
done by merchandizing produce in 
printed cartons stating the adver- 
tisers products and his address. Use 
of roadside signs near the market tell- 
ing of the kind of produce for sale, 
announcing prices and the distance 
to the stand. Advertising in the 
local newspapers should be judicous- 
ly timed. Customers will not come 
out from town in inclement weather. 
What have you for sale? Anything 
goes. Among northern farm crops, 
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Dedicated To Research 
(Continued from page 127) 


State, for which they saw no appar- 
ent solution. They were, in all like- 
liness, costly problems, disrupting 
economic welfare and causing, in 
general, much unnecessary money and 
trouble. With the completion of 
ninety-nine of these research prob- 
lems the farmer has found a solution 
to some, not all, of his troubles. They 
do not, of course, affect all farmers 
equally, the nature of agricultural 
problems differing widely in scope. 

HE whole program, as a matter of 

interest, is based upon a project 
basis and copies of all projects are 
on file in the Director’s office. Each 
individual project includes the state- 
ment of the problem itself, results 
obtained, an estimate of cost for the 
current year, and an estimate of the 
time needed for the completion of the 
project. All of these projects are 
revised from time to time and brought 
up to date at the beginning of each 
fiscal year. The problems which re- 
ceive attention fall into the general 
fields of marketing of farm products, 
crop and animal production, protec- 
tion from diseases and insect pests, 
conservation of natural resources, 
farm mangement, cost of production, 
and the economic and social problems 
of rural life. 

The funds with which this work 
is carried out come from five prin- 
cipal sources; the State, the Hatch 
fund, the Adams fund, the Purnell 
fund, and the Bankhead-Jones Re- 
search funds. The expenditure for 
the year 1939-40 totaled approximate- 
ly, $826,000, as compared with an 
expenditure at the Geneva Station 
for the year ending June 1940, total- 
ling approximately $400,000. 

The Geneva Experiment Station 
and the Cornell University Agricul- 
tural Experimental Station deserve 
all the praise and plaudits due to them 
from an unthanking—but perhaps an 
unknowing public. And, as more 
than one farmer has remarked, or at 
least thought, in his lifetime, “What 
a queer world we live in—where the 
biggest problems of today are solved 
in a test tube and in a laboratory!” 





sweet corn is by far the most popular. 
Tomatoes, cabbage, peas, carrots, 
beans, and celery are named in the 
order of their popularity. Potatoes 
are often in good demand. Soft drinks, 
gasoline, and luncheon may serve 
to attract customers. The operator 
should not hesitate to invest a little 
idle capital on a supplementary enter- 
prise. It may bring extra profits. 

The stand operator should be at 
all times courteous, neat, pleasant, 
and attentive to the needs of the cus- 
tomer. 
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Questioning the Soil 


mist as the flower pot is to the 

florist. As used by the agron- 
omist the lysimeter may be called an 
enlarged flower pot. It is a cement 
tank sank in the ground; 4 feet square 
and about 4 feet deep. A _ sloping 
bottom is provided, with a drainage 
channel opening into a tunnel be- 
neath and at one side. As the tanks 
are arranged in parallel rows, one 
tunnel suffices for two rows. The 
sides of the tanks are treated with 
asphaltum in order to prevent solu- 
tion of minerals. 


T = lysimeter is to the agrono- 


The experiments here described 
were designed to ascertain the extent 
to which, and some of the conditions 
under which, calcium is removed by 
drainage water and by crops, and ht 
the same time, to study certain of 
the changes that accompany the loss 
of calcium. With this in view, determ- 
inations of calcium, magnesium, po- 
tassium, silicon, sulfur, phosphorus, 
and nitrogen, have been made in the 
drainage water in order to discover 
the relations between these _ sub- 
stances, and to what extent the substi- 
tution of one for another occurs in a 
four foot column of soil. Determina- 
tions of the same elements were made 
in the crops removed from _ these 
lysimeters on which plants were 
grown. Since the soil in some of the 
tanks was kept free from vegeta- 
tion, it was possible to observe the 
effect of plant growth on the removal 
of plant nutrients in cropped and 
fallow soil. Only a few of these ex- 
periences can be discussed in detail 
here. 

The soil placed in the lysimeter 
tanks was the type classified by the 
United States Bureau of Soils as 
Dunkirk silty clay loam. In the pro- 
duction of crops, the soil responds 
well to applications of manure and 
commercial fertilizers. Its degree of 
responsiveness to lime is expressed 
by the fact that it will produce a fair 
crop of red clover without the addi- 
tion of lime, but alfalfa is practically 
a failure when no lime was applied. 
Cereals give little or no response to 
lime. The crops to which this soil 
is best suited are the small grains, 
particularly wheat, and such grasses 
as timothy and blue grass. Timothy 
responds remarkably well to fertilizers 
on this soil. Corn and potatoes are 
not so successfully produced as the 
soil is too heavy for these crops. 

The tanks were filled in the summer 
of 1909 within 3 inches of the top of 
the tank. There was not much settling 
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of the soil in the cropped tanks dur- 
ing the fifteen years of the experi- 
ment, but the soil kept free of vege- 
tation gradually became so compact 
that, at the end of ten years, drain- 
age was poor and water frequently 
stood on the surface for considerable 
periods. At this time these tanks 
were planted, and they were cropped 
each year for the remainder of the 
experimental period. This treatment 
reestablished good drainage 


LL of the tanks received the same 

quantities of farm manure on the 
same dates. The manure was well 
mixed and applied at the rate of 10 
tons per acre. The only fertilizer 
applied, in addition to farm manure, 
was sulfate of potash which was ap- 
plied annually at the rate of 200 
pounds to the acre to only two tanks. 
Several tanks received lime at the 
same rate and on the same date. The 
rate was 3000 pounds to the acre in 
the form of burnt lime. 


The experiments were designed also 
to compare the effect of several crop- 
ping systems on the composition of 
drainage water, and eventually, on 
the composition of the soil. A rota- 
tion containing no legumes was com- 
pared with one containing legumes. 
Corn was the first crop grown after 
the lysimeters were filled with soil. 
It was expected that the thorough 
aeration and partial drying to which 
the soil was subjected in transferring 
it to the tanks would increase greatly 
the first crop and possibly a few suc- 
ceeding ones. With respect to the 
first crop this was the case, but ap- 
parently there was no later stimula- 


_tion produced by this operation. 


The effect of legumes on crop yields 
is arranged over a five year period 
or a complete rotation. The tanks 
which were not limed in the first ro- 
tation showed that the non-legume 
tank produced 110 pounds more of 
dry matter than the legume tank did. 
However, this was not true for the 
following rotations as the legume 
tank produced 8,483 pounds more dry 
matter on the average for each fol- 
lowing rotation. The limed legume 
tank showed a steady increase in 
number of pounds of dry matter pro- 
duced over the non-legume limed 
tank. That is, the first rotation of the 
limed legume produced 3,409 pounds 
more of dry matter than the no-legume 
limed, the second rotation 9,271 
pounds more and the third rotation 
13,213 pounds more. This result proved 
that the use of lime and the growing 


of legumes is beneficial to the soil. 
Liming has often been said to make 
a heavy soil more permeable. The 
soil used in these experiments would 
certainly rank as a heavy one. The 
effect of the lime treatments was 
probably confined largely to the six 
or eight imches of surface soil. How- 
ever, greater permeability in the 
surface layer to that depth might 
have some influence on the total 
flow of drainage water. The annual 
percolation of water through the 
limed soil was 16.41 inches and 17.30 
inches for the unlimed soil per year. 
Liming cannot be said to have resulted 
in-a greater percolation of water. 
Neither can it be concluded that it 
has interfered with percolation. The 
percolation was less from the un- 
planted limed soil than from the un- 
planted soil which was not limed. 


ALCIUM was removed in the 

drainage water in larger qaunti- 
ties than any of the cations determin- 
ed, but in the plants grown it was 
not present in the largest quantity. 
Not only was the quantity of calcium 
in the drainage water of the un- 
planted soil greater than that in the 
planted soil, but it was greater than 
the amount contained in the drain- 
age water and plants combined in the 
planted soil. The total amount of cal- 
cium removed from the planted tanks 
through drainage and cropping was 
224.5 pounds per acre, and that re- 
moved from the bare tank was 368.8 
pounds per acre. The process of crop- 
ping conserves the calcium in the soi] 
even when the entire crop is removed. 
Because of this, an annual conserva- 
tion of 144 pounds of calcium per acre 
was effected by cropping the soil in- 
stead of leaving it bare. Liming the 
soil was not accompanied by an in- 
crease in the quantity of calcium in 
the drainage water, or in that of the 
crops produced. 


The results of these experiments, 
though briefly described, are carried 
on by the use of lysimeters along 
with many other experiments. The 
lysimeters has proven to be an in- 
valuable aid to the agronomist for 
carrying on experiments which can 
most nearly meet actual farm condi- 
tions. Mr. E. W. Leland of the agron- 
omy department has had charge of the 
field plots during the entire time that 
these experiments have been in pro- 
gress. His careful execution of this 
part of the work has contributed much 
toward the accuracy of the investi- 
gations. 
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Gordon Butler 


Ever since Gordon Butler gradu- 
ated from high school way back in 
1930 he has been travelling around 
doing one thing or another until fin- 
ally he settled down at Cornell in the 
fall of 1938. We found it quite inter- 
esting to hear about the things he has 
done since he graduated in 1930 from 
high school in his home town of Al- 
bion. After graduation Gordon went 
to the Genesee Wesleyan Seminary 
at Lima, N. Y., during the ’30-’31 
school year. At this time Gordie want- 
ed to be an electrical engineer. He 
worked on the farm at home for the 
next three years and then he went 
to the Medina Collegiate Center, which 
was opened under the supervision of 
Alfred University, for one year. Still 
intending to become an electrical en- 
gineer, Gordie went to Detroit and 
worked in a factory for a year to 
get the experience. In 1936 he was 
appointed agricultural conservation 
agent in Orleans county and continued 
in that position until he came to Cor- 
nell. While working as an agent, 
Gordie decided that he wanted to 
attend Ag school. 


During his first year here, Gordie 
was elected to the Countryman board 
and to Alpha Zeta. In his second 
year he was elected Former Student 
Notes editor of this publication, he 
shot on the varsity Pistol Team, and 
he also became a member of the Ex- 
tension Club. During the past two 
summers he worked as a farm checker 
on the Agricultural Conservation 
Program in his home county. This 
past year has seen Gordie as the 
Editor of the Countryman, the steward 
of Alpha Zeta, a member of Ho-Nun- 





De-Kah, and Co-chairman of the Sen- 
ior Job Series Committee. He has 
also just finished working as a mem- 
ber of one of the Senior Memorial 
Fund-raising teams. 



















This summer Gordie will audit 
County Farm and Home Bureau and 
4-H department accounts and he will 
be started out in the right direction 
toward what he has wanted to do 
since he entered Cornell,—extension 
work. He has made a success of his 
undergraduate days and we feel sure 
that he will be very successful in the 
future. 


M. S. C(. Students Visit Cornell 


A party of 17 seniors and juniors 
who are studying poultry husbandry 
at Massachusetts State College at 
Amherst, visited Cornell and Ithaca 
recently in connection with a tour 
they are making through five north- 
eastern states. 


The party is in charge of Professor 
Luther Banta, Cornell ’15, of the 
poultry staff of M. S. C., who has con- 
ducted the boys to several poultry 
farms and to the state agricultural 
colleges in Connecticut, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, and New York. 


In New York State they inspected 
the egg-laying tests at Horseheads, 
conducted under the supervision of 
Professor R. C. Ogle of Cornell; they 
toured the State Game Farm here, and 
made a fairly comprehensive study of 
the set-up and methods of the Grange 
League Federation Exchange, better 
known as the G.L.F. farmers’ coopera- 
tive. Three of the young men on the 
trip plan to enter the service of the 
Eastern States Cooperative Exchange, 
which is the counterpart of the G.L.F. 
in the New England States. 


Professor L. M. Hurd of the poul- 
try husbandry department at Cornell 
aided the members of the party dur- 
ing their stay in Ithaca which was the 
last stop at the several colleges and 
experiment stations before their re- 
turn to Amherst. 


Round-Up Club Eelects Officers 


At a special meeting of the Round- 
Up Club held on May 13, the follow- 
ing were elected: Russell Durland, 
president; Erton Sipher, vice-presi- 
dent; James H. Whitaker, treasurer; 
Horace A. Ketcham, secretary; Harri- 
son Wilcox, Ag-Domecon representa- 
tive; Robert M. Bean, senior auditor; 
Bernard W. Potter, junior auditor. 
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Jean Duddleston 


We have seen many people who are 
well versed in some activity or an- 
other, but Jean Duddleston is really 
versatile; Jean is an excellent writer 
and she is also a well-informed per- 
son on gardening. It is interesting 
to note that Jean had a fine back- 
ground for this work, for her father 
is a grower of hybrid seed. 

Her home is in Trumansburg, N. 
Y., and she went to high school there. 
When she graduated, Jean was the 
valedictorian of her class. She then 
came to Cornell and her activity on 
the top of the hill began in her sopho- 
more year. She was on the adver- 
tising staff of the Spring Day Scoop, 
as a student in one of B.A.’s journal- 
ism courses, and she was also elected 
to the Countryman board that year. 
Last year Jean was elected to Pi 
Delta Gamma, a new women’s honor- 
ary journalistic society, and she wrote 
general news items for the Trumans- 
burg Free Press as well as a regular 
garden feature. This year, Jean has 
become the Feature Editor of the 
Countryman and she has been writ- 
ing a weekly vegetable garden column 
for the Binghamton Press. 


Beside her two main interests, Jean 
also makes knitting, reading, and 
gardening her hobbies. She has ma- 
jored in Ag Journalism as an un- 
dergraduate and if she does gradu- 
ate work in the near future she hopes 
to study floriculture and vegetable 
crops. Jean wants to write for a 
trade journal and we can’t see how 
she could miss it with her knowledge 
in horticulture and her journalistic 
abilities. We wish this modest young 
lady loads of luck,—she deserves it. 
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Scarab 


*S. A. Allen 
*G. M. Barthel 
*L. Berger 

*J. F. Birkenstock 
*J. S. Chesbro 

H. H. Coyne 

F. A. Crowley 
"Rh, P. Eggert 

*A. N. Foster 

*W. C. Forbush 

*B. A. George 

*A, E. Hausner 

F. R. Haverly 

G. H. Hines 

C. W. Jack 

J. B. Kernochan 
*J. L. Kraker, Jr. 
R. M. Merwin 

J. C. Muth 

*S. L. Painter 

*W. W. Paty, Jr. 
E. A. Rogers 

*H. A. St. John 

M. R. Shaw, grad. 
*R. S. Smith 

*C. S. Toan 

A. H. White 

H. W. Zimmerman 
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Two Year Ags Hold Elections 


At a recent election of the Two 
Year Agriculture Club, the following 
members were elected club officers 
for next year: Allan W. Saxby, presi- 
dent; Roger W. Preston, vice-presi- 
dent; Claud I. Bennet, secretary; 
Edmond L. Lawrence, treasurer; and 
Howard L. Ellis, Roger W. Ganung, 
and Donald A. VanWaes the executive 
committee. 


News Of The Dairy Science 
Association 


Taughannock Park was recently the 
scene of the Dairy Science Associa- 
tion’s annual spring outing. The 
members of the club and the faculty 
members who attended, including their 
guests, comprised a group of about 
a hundred or more people to make 
the picnic one of the largest held 
by any group this year. Activities 
began with the bacteriology majors 
playing the dairymen in a_ baseball 
same. Later on in the day a com- 
bined student team was featured los- 
ing to the faculty in another baseball 
same. A catered supper was then 
Served. Club officers for 1941-42: 


of 
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Ag-Domecon Council 





President 


Lloyd H. Davis °42 
Vice-President 

Margaret E. Bull ’42 
Secretary 

Robert S. Smith ’42 
Treasurer 

Bernard A. George ’42 
Women’s Representative 

Marie C. Call ’42 


Kappa Phi Kappa 


President 
James T. Veeder 
Vice-President 
Arthur C. Kulp 
Secretary 
Rodney F. Hommel 
Treasurer 
Herbert J. Marks 
Faculty Sponsor 
Professor Frank S. Freeman 
Olin C. Barber 
Vernon C. Boomer 
Arthur E. Hausner 
Philips E. Nichols 
Harold E. Outhouse 
Stanley B. Roberts 
Edgar V. Shelden 
John Wilcox 


Robert Rubin ’42, president; Ed Hick- 
ey °42, vice-president; Robert K. 
Reeve °43, Secretary; and Leo Ber- 
ger ’42, treasurer. 


Kermis 


President 

Wendell H. Wilson 
Vice-president 

Robert S. Smith *42 
Treasurer 

Rosemary Williams ’43 
Secretary 

Rosemary K. Fallon ’44 
Prod. Manager 

Ed Hoffmann 742 
Social Chairmen 

Donald E. Cameron ’43 

Jane M. Furtick ’44 
Costume Mistress 

Margaret E. Daniels ’42 
Property Mistress 

Cecil Baer °43 
Publicity Manager 

R. E. W. Herrmann, Jr. ’43 
Ass’t. Pub. Mer. 

Robert Q. Smith *42 
Historian 

Janet Willets *44 
Faculty Advisor 

Merrill Knapp 


°42 








Ho-Nun-De-Kah 


John O. Almquist 
Olin C. Barber 
Paul W. Barden 
Russell H. Bradley 
Vernon S. Boomer 
Lloyd H. Davis 
George W. Durkee 
Russell W. Durland 
Robert W. Ebblie 
Walter W. Forshee 
Burton T. Goulko 
Ellis G. Heath 
Edward J. Hickey 
Horace A. Ketcham 
Riley H. Kirby 
Robert C. Laben 
Leon H. Mehlenbacker 
Frank H. Nearing 
Harold E. Outhouse 
John R. Pavka 
Robert J. Peacock 
Richard F. Pendleton 
Marlin S. Prentice 
Robert Q. Smith 
James T. Veeder 
William S. Webster 
John Wilcox 

Philip H. Wilson 
James Whitaker 
Lester H. Youmans 
William S. Zimmer 


4-H Club 
President 

Andrew J. Cochrane, Jr. ’42 
Vice-President 

Leslie K. Clinton °42 
Secretary 

Wilma J. Harris ’°43 
Publicity Secretary 

D. B. Davidson, Jr. °43 
Treasurer 

James T. Veeder *42 
Song Leader 

James H. Blodgett Sp. Ag. 


Floriculture Club Elects 


At a recent meeting of the Floricul- 
ture club, the following members were 
elected officers of the club for the 
1941-42 school year: Robert Lehde, 
president; Barbara Hesse, vice-presi- 
dent; Louise Schall, secretary; and 
Gordon Jones, treasurer. 


Professor Eames Elected 


Professor Arthur J. Eames of the 
Botany department was elected re- 
cently to the American Academy of 
Arts and Sciences. Professor Eames 
is known for his flora collections 
which he gathered in all parts of the 
world. 













































































































































































































Home-Ec Doings 





Corinne Hickox 


Pictures don’t lie, but they often 
tell only half the story; so here’s a 
thumb-nail sketch of a junior whose 
achievements these three years have 
disproved the old adage, “Beautiful 
but dumb”! 


Corinne will answer the WSGA roll 
call next year as Balch IV president, 
as Omicron Nu president and as a 
WSGA. That’s a large order for any 
member of Executive Committee of 
two people but we are confident that 
Corinne can fill the bill! 


Freshman year, Corinne was elect- 
ed to Arete, and divided her spare 
time between club activities and class- 
work to writing long letters home to 
her father (a Dartmouth graduate) 
to persuade him that Cornell was a 
mighty fine place. 


Already in the swim of things, this 
active junior joined the Swimming 
Club sophomore year and spent her 
free evenings learning to dive. This 
year she has continued in Swimming 
Club and has been pledged to Omicron 
Nu. 


Next year promises to be a busy 
one and Corinne plans to spend a 
“restful” summer—starting out with 
the Home Economics Club Convention 
in Chicago and the Omicron Nu Con- 
clave at Michigan State, both the lat- 
ter part of June. 


The rest of her free time Corinne 
will fill with reading, with hiking, 
and swimming. And just to keep her 
busy, this staff has asked her to write 
some poetry for these pages—yes, 
she writes, too! 


Hailing from Waterbury, Connecti- 
cut, our Balch IV president was first 


From 
Van Rensselaer 





introduced to Cornell by her sister, 
now a research assistant in Plant 
Pathology here. Corinne plans to do 
nutrition work upon graduation, and 
has spent her summers getting insti- 
tution experience in foods work— 
that is, all except one summer which 
she “spent youth hosteling through 
the New England loop on bicycle, and 
that was wonderful!” Just as she is 
wonderful—this youth hosteler, this 
student government member, and the 
Countryman’s poetry writer! 


Scholastic Honors 


Honored by Mortar Board, national 
senior women’s honorary society, the 
following girls from the Ag and Home 
Ec colleges were applauded at the 
mass meeting attended by 1600 co-eds 
recently. These students captured 
top places in their classes. 


Class of °41 
Elizabeth B. Howe (H.E.) 89.12% 
Washington, D. C. 
Jeanne Perkins (H.E.) 87.27% 
Savannah 
Nellie C. Doughten (Ag.) 85.36% 
Moorestown, N. J. 


Prudence Lehrbach (Ag.) 84.91% 
Rochester 


Class of °42 


Nanette Alberman (Ag.) 87.18% 
South Fallsburg 


Barbara Jeanne Arthur (H.E.) 86.62% 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Elizabeth A. Chase (H.E.) 86.09% 
Ithaca 


Francena Lounsbery (Ag.) 85.83% 
Ithaca 


Class of °43 


Helen Jammer (H.E.) 86.81% 
Wellsville 

Doris Fenton (H.E.) 85.88% 
Port Washington 

Alison Torrey (Ag.) 84.90% 
Milton, Mass. 


Gladys Stroh (Ag.) 83.33% 
Batavia 


Class of °44 


Gertrude Hungington (Ag). 90.82% 
Ithaca 

Elizabeth Kandiko (H.E.) 90.53% 
Ancram 

Lillian Davidson (Ag. 89.05% 
Hollis 

Grace Forster (H.E.) 87.33% 
Rochester 


Miss Sarah Gibson Blanding 

Newly appointed director of the 
College of Home Economics to suc- 
ceed Flora Rose, Miss Blanding will 
assume her duties during July. Prom- 
inent in education circles, she has 
been associated with work among 
the rural families of Kentucky, and 
has shown particular interest in co- 
operative housing activities among 
women students. 

Miss Blanding has been Dean of 
Women at the University of Ken- 
tucky since 1925 and now holds the 
title of associate professor of Politic- 
al Science. 

Active in educational circles, Miss 
Blanding last year was president of 
the National Association of Deans of 
Women, and is also a member of the 
American Academy of Political and 
Social Sciences, and the American 
Association of University Professors. 


“Oh, We Are The Juniors” 


The sun shines on the campus 
In this lovely, lazy Spring. 
It beguiles us to forgetting 
How the languid days take wing. 


We talk glibly of the future 
For it’s vague and far away; 
Exams are much more imminent 
As June looms up from May. 


But even threats of finals 
Seems a minor sort of haze 
That hardly clouds the glory 
Of “Blazer Swing-Out Days.” 


We’re young and, maybe, foolish 
But gaze upon us, do... 
For Solomon in all his glory 
Would have envied a ’42. 

—C. Hickox 





June, 1941 
A Word to a Frosh is Sufficient! 


After the first week of getting ac- 
quainted, getting schedules fixed, and 
getting registered, life will begin to 
flow rather smoothly up on the Hill. 
You'll find yourself with time on your 
hands-—not a great deal, of course, 
but enough to cause you to cast 
around looking for some extra-cur- 
ricular activity. 

The majority of the Clubs and or- 
ganizations on the Hill open their 
doors to Freshmen through “compe- 
titions.” A competition is a trial 
period during which the “‘compets” do 
for assuming the responsibilities of 
the work which best prepares them 
the job for which they are trying. 
Length of competitions varies but all 
are long enough to give Freshmen a 
fair chance to show their abilities. 

This magazine will open a Freshman 
competition in October for all those 
interested in writing or business pro- 
cedure. Few enterprising Freshmen 
will want to miss the good fun of a 
college magazine office and the chance 
it offers for stimulating relationships 
with college professors and research 
men. 

That the experience is valuable may 
be seen by noting the following men 
who were on the staff of “Country- 
man” in former years: 

Russell F. Lord ’20, now executive 
secretary of Friends of the Land, and 
editor of their magazine as well as 
special contributing editor to the De- 
partment of Agriculture; author of 
several books and some special bul- 
letins. 

A. Marion Weir ’34 in charge of 
publicity for the New York State office 
of NYA. 

Elisabeth Foote °’34 now assistant 
to the Director of Public Information 
at Cornell. 

John R. Fleming ’22 in charge of all 
information from the Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics and consultant 
for official pronouncements. 

Chilson H. Leonard ’24 now profes- 
sor of English at Exeter Academy. 

Opportunity beckons you to follow 
in these footsteps. ’*45—is a word to 
the wise sufficient? 


A Day in June 
On the Hill 
Dear Cornell ’45, 

It’s wonderful, girl! And I’ll bet 
you can scarcely wait until Septem- 
ber to pack up your duds and trek 
Ithaca-wards. As for me—I’m in the 
throes of packing my accumulation of 
four years here and treking home- 
wards. 

You should see my room! Perhaps 
I'll give up the Ghost and tie up 
everything that’s still unpacked in 
my bedspread. You know, I left my 
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bedspread on until the last minute; 
I hate to take it off, because that 
somehow reminds me the end has 
come, although some call it com- 
mencement! I made that spread, 
with curtains to match, Freshman 
weekend. There were a bunch of us 
who wanted to make our rooms more 
homey, so we all bought some cotton 
material here and spent an afternoon 
in the Home Ec sewing room. 

One of the upperclassmen showed 
us the room with its electric machines, 
and even an iron to press with, so 
we got busy—and maybe you don’t 
think our tongues flew as fast as our 
needles! 

That is, all except Jean. Poor 
Jean—-she broke her glasses first 
night in the dorm and had to send 
home for new ones. We were lead- 
ing her around all weekend. (Hint: 
Do bring along your glass prescrip- 
tion when you come. Your doctor 
will be glad to give it to you, and 
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you can get glasses made up more 
quickly in Ithaca than if you had to 
send home for them. Now I’m not 
wishing you any bad luck, but it’s 
wise to be prepared!) 

You’ll be receiving a good deal of 
advice this summer—from all direc- 
tions. The College itself will be send- 
ing you several letters discussing 
how much money you will need, what 
type of clothes to bring, and all the 
activities to expect during Freshman 
Weckend. Don’t worry about courses 
beyond familiarizing yourself with 
the catalog that you will be getting. 
Freshman Weekend includes time set 
aside for program planning, and there 
will be many people here who are “in 
the known” to help you. 

This “Information, Please” booth 
will be open all summer—do write to 
me, and I’ll try to give you at least 
some of the answers. 

As ever, 
A ’41 who would be otherwise 


4 GREAT MASSEY-HARRIS TRACTORS 


and the FAMOU 


| 


oi Look them over—there’s just the tractor for YOUR farm—the light 
2-plow “81” priced at little more than small one-plow models, the 
full 2-plow “101-Junior” with 19% greater power at no extra cost, 
the 3-plow “101-Super” that proved a big tractor can be economical 

on the light jobs too, and the big reserve power "202." 
As for combines, talk to any “Clipper” Combine owner—they’re 
the most satisfied men you've ever seen. Know the satisfaction of 
being ready to handle any harvest no matter what its condition, 


without outside help. 


The Massey-Harris Company 


Incorporated 
Factory and Sales Office 
BATAVIA, NEW YORK 
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The Creed of the Students 


of College of 


(Epiror’s Note: It is with great pleasure that we reprint 
this CREED which was formerly printed in the May 1911 issue 
of the COUNTRYMAN. Even though made up many years ago, 
the CREED embraces a line of thought which every student 
could do well to give consideration. 

Professor James E. Rice, the author of this creed, held the 
first professorship in poultry husbandry given in the United 
States. Under his able leadership the department became one 
of the foremost of its kind in the country. Even though he is 
not at present an active member of the present staff of the 
Poultry Department, he still keeps in close contact with its 


work.) 


We believe that we are here primarily to secure 
an education.. 


We believe in living a well-balanced, symmetrical 
life. 


We believe that to develope a well-rounded, vigor- 
ous, efficient manhood and womanhood we must be 
trained harmoniously, mentally, physically, morally, 
and that in one person there should be found the 
highest average of scholarship, physical skill and moral 
courage. 


We believe that in order to develope symmetrically 
we must study faithfully, think clearly, play lively, eat 
heartily and sleep soundly. 


We believe in inter-college athletics because of 
its wholesome emulation, mental relaxation, physical 
development and moral "stimulus. 


We believe that play is to the body what a good 
laught is to the mind and a good deed is to the con- 
science— refreshing and invigorating. 


We believe that it is no sin to play to win. 


We believe that it is better to lose honestly than to 
win dishonestly. 


We believe that true sportsmanship will recognize 
and heartily applaud a successful play on the part 
of the opponent. 


We believe that the true measure of victory is 
in the quality of the opponent and fairness of the 
play, rather than the size of the score. 


We believe that all selections and elections to the 
positions of honor or trust within the gift of the stu- 
dents must be made wholly on the basis of individual 
merit. 


Agriculture 





James E. Rice 


We believe that efficient service and accomplish- 
ment should be rewarded, whether in the realms of 
scholarship, athletics, journalism, public speaking or 
other legitimate student activities. 


We believe that the greatest rewards are to be found 
not in medals, shingles, diplomas or applause, but in 
the consciousness of work well done, a game well play- 
ed, an honor fairly won, and that we have contri- 
buted to the honor and success of others. 


_ We believe that every student owes an obligation to 
himself and herself, and to the college, to do some- 
thing, while here, for the good of others and for Cor- 
nell. 


We believe that the students of the College of 
Agriculture should set a standard for wholesome play, 
right thinking and clean living. 


We believe that the students in the College of 
Agriculture subscribe to this creed and strive to live 
up to it, and that in this they have the hearty cooper- 
ation of the College staff. 
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Editorial 


Conscription, industrial mobiliza- 
tion, and the President’s review, all 
serve to remind us that a few years 
ago others were experiencing the 
same state of affairs that we are 
now. 


We are not of the group holding 
the opinion that these unbalanced 
times give us license to play up 
merry. We are still at Cornell to 
get an education, even though 
others may determine what we do 
with our mental gain. 


Many folks are torn between 
two things: personal selfishness, 
and national duty. Let them never 
forget that if national duty is ne- 


glected, there may not be oppor- 
tunity for personal emulation in 
the future. 

At this time when we are laying 
plans for embarkation on another 
year’s work, we feel that we should 
look back and see what those who 
went before did about the matter. 
The pictures accompaning _ this 
editorial give better answer to that 
than any amount of writing could 
hope to. 

If history is to be repeated, and 
these scenes are to be reenacted on 
the campus, the Cornell student of 
today will be just as brave and 
loyal as those of past days. 

However, we look upon this 
calamity as something which may 
yet be averted. We have taken 
stock of the lesson learned by 
others, and we do not feel that 
there is much to be gained by hy- 
steria and flag waving. Let us 
move forward in a calm and collect- 
ed manner, and take no step which 
future generations will have to 
condone us for. 

With the publication of this is- 
sue we move into that annual tran- 
sitional period. Only now do we 
realize how much we have depend- 
ed on our senior board members; 
but we also realize that they are 
moving on to another period in 
life’s_ responsibilities. May their 
leadership, which they have so well 
shown, take its place in the realms 
of agriculture and home making. 

We will do our best to carry on 
the great traditions which they 
have established, and hope that 
we are big enough to fill the shoes 
that have been willed to us. 
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OME day I’m going to write a 
G tir story in which the prin- 
cess-heroine will be the oldest 
and by far the most beautiful and 
sought-after of a large family, in- 
stead of the lovely youngest of three 
sisters or the only darling of a doting 
king-father. My story will be writ- 
ten for that unhappy portion. of the 
world’s population who are the old- 
est in their families. My heroine will 
be pestered and treated badly, but 
through it all she will be sweet and 
loving and, in the end, will marry 
the handsomest prince of all, and of 
course will live happily ever after. 
How I longed for such a story when 
I was reading the brothers Grimm. 
To my imaginative mind, since I was 
the oldest, I was doomed to horrid 
spinsterhood for treating my sisters 
cruelly, or else didn’t have a chance 
at anything lovely, since everything 
would have to be divided into several 
parts. 

For the first fifteen months of my 
existence, I enjoyed the then-unap- 
preciated advantages of being an only 
child. The slight cloud on my hori- 
zon of undivided attention, accorded 
to the novelty of “the baby,” was the 
fact that the oldest child of a farmer 
should be a boy,—which I was not! 
Neither was my sister when she ar- 
rived. Everyone was lovely about 
it, though. It was remarked several 
times how nice it would be for us to 
be able to grow up together. “Sister” 
changed to Elizabeth when about two 
years later another sister came along. 
This time people out-and-out said 
that it was too bad she wasn’t a boy. 
Still, one couldn’t be sorry about her. 
Her very blond hair, blue eyes, deep 
dimples, and sunny disposition cap- 
tured everyones’ affection and the 
nickname “Sucky” almost immediate- 
ly. 

Another two years passed before 
Bob, junior, finally made his appear- 
ance. Richard weighed twelve pounds 
when he was born, and some of us 
were disappointed that he wasn’t 
twins. He was a pretty baby, though, 
and everyone made quite a fuss over 
him until David claimed the position 
of “baby.” 

“Three girls and then three boys— 
what a fine family,” people say. Yes, 
it is a grand family, but why couldn’t 
one of the others have come first, or 
better still, all three of the boys? 

As long as I can remember, I’ve 
heard, “Marie, you’re the oldest. You 
should have known better than to let 
the others play in the feed bin.” 
“Come on, Marie, I can’t let the 
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e Are Six 


By Marie Call ’42 


others walk back to the woods alone. 
You can finish your story come other 
time.” 


“No, Marie, I don‘t think we’d bet- 
ter go to the movies tonight. Eliza- 
beth will want to go too, and she’s 
too young to be out so late.” 

The joys and privileges of being the 
oldest weren’t uppermost in my mind 
in circumstances like these. 


AYBE my biggest problem was 

always to be the good example 
I was supposed to be for the younger 
children. A love of teasing, a wicked 
temper, more than a tendency towards 
selfishness, a fingernail-biting habit, 
and similar other traits made me a 
doubtful pattern. Sometimes I really 
tried to be good; there were other 
times when the constant reminder 
that the others might copy me, made 
me want to act like something with 
a tail and horns! 

Of course there was always the 
clothes situation. Popular opinion 
usually gives the youngest the bad 
time with clothes. I’ve got another 
side to that idea. Ordinarily, my aunt 
sent me dresses which were “perfect- 
ly lovely and perfectly good for you 
to wear.” Maybe they had been for 
her girls, but they never sent them on 
until they were just a shade past 
the fashion or had something else 
wrong with them. I wore them, but 
my sisters didn’t have to. If there 
were anything left to a dress when it 
finally “gave,” we used it for doll’s 
clothes. Elizabeth got most of the 
new things. 

A few years later when Mother got 
too busy to make our clothing, I got 
new store clothes that weren’t for 
me. They were for the three of us! 
They had to be of sturdy cloth, a style 
that would stay or could be altered 
easily, and a color that would work 
for me, a redhead, Elizabeth, a brun- 
ette, and Sukey, a blond. No one felt 
better than I did when they got too 
big for my castoffs. 

Responsibility and the protective 
instinct were pretty strong factors in 
my existence. Elizabeth sucked her 
thumb until in desperation, Mother 
put “Bitterallows” (it sounded like 
that) on it. She had been threaten- 
ing to do it for some time, so I that 
I had the idea that it was something 
horrible. Though “Liz” didn’t mind in 
the least, I fought and told Mother 
how cruel she was until I had my 
mouth washed out with soap. 

I took my responsibility seriously. 
When in charge of the others, I was 
so “bossy” no one had any fun; some- 
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times there were some rather awful 
scenes when there was an objection 
to my authority. Yet there were com- 
pensations. I could always be the 
hero of the moment by pulling David 
out of the lily-pond, even though 
spoiling my Sunday dress, or by diy- 
ing fully dressed into the swimming 
hole after him when he got beyond 
his depth. It was my privilege, too, 
when Richard fell into the watering- 
trough and cut his head badly to carry 
him into the house. It was a long 
time before I let Mother wash the 
blood stains out of the shirt I was 
wearing at the time. I liked the im- 
pression it made on the kids that 
came to see me. 
wo I was old enough for dates, 
a new problem arose. By that 
time I was going to the city school 
so that the fellows usually rode their 
bikes out to the farm. More than 
once, perfectly good tires were mys- 
teriously flattened and younger broth- 
ers would be conspicuously absent 
when it became time for my guests 
to leave. 

Just as surely as they were absent 
when they were wanted, they were 
present when I wanted privacy. It 
was their general opinion that any- 
one who came to see me commanded 
no respect for person or property. 
With wild yells they would tackle my 
visitor, upsetting him over a croquet 
arch or on the kitchen floor. As soon 
as he realized that politeness didn’t 
go around our place, they were usually 
properly taken care of. Toys and 
out-door clothing could get spread 
from play-room, to kitchen, to living 
room quicker than the writing of it, 
especially when I was preparing to 
entertain in a special way. 


Being the oldest has its compensa- 
tions, I'll admit. I could usually 
blame something on someone else and 
get away with it, quicker than they 
could. I could always find work to 
do outdoors if the housework seemed 
too much drudgery. I had priority 
claims on the first lamb born in the 
spring; the first cat to have kittens 
was mine, too, and after I had picked 
my favorite, I might generously let 
whoever was “in” with me at the 
time, select the kitten he or she 
wanted. There are other agreeable 
elements too, but somehow, I don’t 
think they balance the less pleasant 
ones. 

Take the word of an authority; if 
you must shed tears over the members 
of a large family, give the bulk of 
your sympathy to the oldest, the un- 
recognized deserver! 
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RADUATION, with its pomp and 
CG ceremony, always brings a flood 

of memories and hopes to the 
senior who is leaving college. We 
gray-haired seniors like to recall our 
four years spent at school, just be- 
fore we pass another important mile- 
stone in our lives; and we also like 
to speculate with the future. 


First of all there are the friendships 
we make; some we will always keep, 
others we will lose. Roommates head 
the list for the most permanent pals, 
perhaps because we know them best. 
Then come the incidental friendships 
gained in class association or in our 
outside activities. 


Of course, Cornell, like other uni- 
versities, has its “profs” we students 
will never forget. We’ll remember 
Prof. Everett, who gives the shyest 
student confidence when he gives a 
speech; Dr. Robb, teaching the girls 
in overal!s, what makes automobiles 
operate and just what’s what in 
household plumbing; Prof. Bristow 
Adams who can keep the sleepiest 
student on the alert with his lectures 
colored with fascinating stories from 
his eventful career; Dr. A. A. Allen 
who keeps the “feathered folk” around 
Ithaca trained to his call; Dr. Gard- 
ner who tells us why we act the way 
we do, and what we might do about 
it; Prof. Curtis who can make the 
dullest woody plants seem interesting; 
and Prof. Loren C. Petry who makes 
botany one of the most appreciated 
subjects on the hill. 


We remember the classes we thought 
were such a grind. Now we look back 
and muse that these years are prob- 
ably the easiest “grind” we will ever 
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experience. Getting up for eight 
o’clocks and attending classes will 
doubtless seem like a vacation ten 
years from now. 

When we were freshmen entering 
college four years ago, we had no idea 
just how much college would mean 
to us. Our outlook on life broadened; 
we found out that the world did not 
revolve around us. We weren’t the 
big shots we were at home. That 
was hard for us to take, but we 
learned it and took it in our stride. 
We also realized that we learned we 
weren’t big shots much faster at col- 
lege than we would have at home; 
not that we wouldn’t have learned at 
home. College gave us a boost. Our 
friends who were not fortunate 
enough to attend college, have missed 
one of the greatest opportunities pre- 
sented to young people in America. ' 

Tolerance is a quality most of us 
acquired at college, especially for 
people of other races. Some of us had 
no background for appreciation of 
art and music, and many of us cul- 
tivated this appreciation while at 
college. We learned to appraise good 
lectures and debates and to value 
their worth. Outside activities taught 
us cooperation and gave us the oppor- 
tunity to express our individual tal- 
ents. Perhaps even more important, 
a few of us who were uncertain dis- 
covered at school the career we wished 
to follow the rest of our lives, whether 
it was a farmer, chemist, country 
doctor or a housewife. We came to 


college to study and we have learned 
to think. 


The younger brothers and sisters 
who are starting college next fall are 
just as excited as we were four years 
ago. The girls are as thrilled with 
their new clothes as a bride with her 
trousseau; boys wonder who their 
roommates will be and where they 
will live on the campus. How can we 
tell them they are beginning four of 
the most important years of their life, 
that the things they learn and experi- 
ence at college, will be found no other 
place? 

These are the memories and ideas 
we bring up from the past when 
thoughts rest on our graduation, but 
more important today are the thoughts 
which look toward the future. 

World crises seemed too distant 
a few years ago to touch us or our 
country, but today we realize we are 
in the midst of a crisis ourselves. The 
administrators of our country have 
deemed it necessary to pass law in- 
ducting young men into the army to 
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The Past and Future 








prepare us for an uncertain future. 
Our plans to become a teacher, a 
social worker or a scientist are scat- 
tered by the four winds. To some of 
us this merely offers a chance to will- 
ingly carry out the patriotic duty of 
every citizen; to others conscription 
represents a needless interruption in 
their lives; but to still others the 
new military program looms as a 
tragic force which is corrupting our 
moral and democratic rights. How- 
ever this may affect us, there is un- 
certainty, and many of us are con- 
fused as to what to do next. It is 
not a peaceful world we are enter- 
ing. 

The military program is only a 
small part of the changes we are see- 
ing today. We watch strong and 
weak nations subjugated by brute 
force, helpless people being destroyed, 
our democratic principals threatened 
and we even see discontent among 
the people of our own nation. 


The future is dimmed by the rapid 
changes in world history, but the 
future is not hopeless, because we are 
willing to sacrifice our personal and 
democratic liberties, in order to in- 
sure the return of these liberties when 
the world again becomes a peaceful 


place to live. 
a a} 


HEN we seniors graduate this 

June, our hearts will be filled 
with regret at leaving school. The 
early morning chimes, the specious 
campus and class work will no longer 
be the center of our lives. The hurly- 
burly of the outside world which can 
never deeply touch an ivied campus, 
will soon surround us. We've had 
our turn, so those of you who are 
left, wish us luck because you will 
soon catch up with us. 
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Dudley Alleman is an arborist, do- 
ing tree surgery and landscaping. He 
has three children: Irene, who is a 
junior at Wheaton College; Dudley, 
Jr. who is working for the Bethlehem 
Steel Shipbuilding Company, and 
Frances, 16. 

Edwin G. Bishop is a special agent 
in Miami, Florida for Prudential In- 
surance Co. of America with offices 
in the DuPont Building at 169 E. 
Flager St. He writes that his “only 
contact now with forestry is occa- 
sionally crashing through a South 
Florida hardwood hammock in search 
of tree snails of the genus Liguus.” 

H. Clyde Knandel, head of the 
Poultry Department at Pennsylvania 
State College, is the author of a new 
text book in poultry husbandry. It 
is entitled “Profitable Poultry Keep- 
ing” and is intended for use primarily 
in vocational schools and elementary 
college courses in poultry husbandry. 
Knandel is also contributing editor 
to the Poultry Tribune and the Penn- 
syivania Farmer. 

16 

Birge Kinne is selling advertising 
for the Meredith Publishing Co. and 
especially for Better Homes and Gar- 
dens. Birge is married and has three 
children: Birge, Jr. 15, Mary Ann 13, 
and Gerald 11. 


Dr. Eddwin E. Honey is Assistant 
Piant Pathology Inspector, USDA, 
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Bureau of Entomology and Plant 
Quarantine, with headquarters at Mil- 
waukee, Wis. He took his M.S. at the 
University of Illinois in 1922 and his 
Ph.D. at the University of Wisconsin 
in 1928. 
17 
B. A. Allen is a bleacher and a 
finisher of cotton goods. He is living 
in Great Barrington, Mass., is married, 
and has three children: Robert 19, 
Jane 16, and Byron 9. 
18 
H. J. Metzger is teaching and doing 
research work in Rutgers University. 
He is married and lives on Easton 
Ave., New Brunswick, N. J. 
19 
Jack M. Larson is the owner and 
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operator of a service station in Spring- 
field, Oregon. He has two sons, 13 
and 15. 


Jim Beiermeister is a salesman and 
a farmer. He is married and has 
three daughters: Jean 14, Ruth 11, and 
Dorothy 8. After managing Van 
Horne Farms, Inc. for ten years, he 
became a partner on January 1, 1940. 
The herd at present consists of about 
300 head of Holsteins. 


4 | 
Jim McGahan is in the wholesale 
flower | business at 764 West Bay 
Street, Jacksonville, Florida, with the 
Floral Supply Co. This company is 
the largest shipper of cut winter 
gladicli in the United States. 
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Extension Pioneer 


Orchards in Trumansburg, New 

York, well deserves the title 
conferred upon him when he was 
chosen a member of the 1929 class of 
Master Farmers. 

Mr. King says of his attendance at 
Cornell, “the science of agriculture 
was in its infancy then and it has been 
very interesting to watch the changes 
that have taken place in these forty 
years. The College of Agriculture 
offers so much more today that it al- 
most seems as if the courses given in 
those days were in the kindergarten 
class.” Mr. King had taught school 
before he came to college and was 
about five years older than most cf 
his classmates and able to take his 
studies quite seriously. 

If the College of Agriculture lacked 
its present-day extensive curriculum 
and numrous buildings, the men who 
taught the courses they offered will 
not be forgotten at Cornell. Liberty 
Hyde Bailey gave the courses in hor- 
ticulture, pomology, vegetable garden- 
ig and floriculture, while Professor 
Roberts, Dean of the College taught 
courses in general agriculture. Other 
professors were Caldwell, Comstock 
and Wing. 


ra] ERBERT King, ’00, of the King 


Daniel S. Beam of Geneseo has been 
sheriff of Livingston County since 
1937. 

Freeman S. Howlett is in the de- 
partment of horticulture at the 
Ohio Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion, Wooster, Ohio. 

James A. McConnell is the general 
manager of the Cooperative G.L.F. Ex- 
change in Ithaca, N. Y. His residence 
is 116 Dearborn Place. 

Raymond B. Mead is district agent 
for the Penn Mutual Life Insurance 
Company in New Haven, Conn. He 
has three children: Goron Freeborn 
14, Alan Robert 10, and Paul Ed- 
mund 6. Mr. Mead is also Deacon 
of the Congregational Church, Direc- 
tor of the Underwriters, Association, 
Scout Master of the Rotary Club spon- 
sored troop, and an active booster of 
the community chest. His address is 
60 Forbest Place, East Haven, Conn. 

"24 

J. R. Hazlitt, after five years with 
Federal Agencies is now a fruit grow- 
er at Hector, N. Y. He has two boys, 
2 and 4 years of age. 

25 

F. E. Cobb is state director of the 
Prairie States Forestry Project in 
North Dakota. This project is con- 


Herspert KING 


When Mr. King and his brother, 
Professor A. C. King of the Farm 
Practice Department, were attending 
Cornell they lived downtown on the 
corner of Tioga Street. They walled 
up every morning, no matter what 
the weather (you can guess what it 


cerned with the development of the 
shelter belts in that area. He says 
that 164 million trees have been plant- 
ed to date in six dust bowl states 
since the spring of 1935 and that 5 
million more will be planted this 
spring in 500 miles of shelter belts. 
The North Dakota total will then be 
28 million trees in 220 miles of wind- 
breaks. The percentage of survival 
of planted trees is about 70% and 
some trees are now about 25 feet tall. 
Last year trees grew 3 to 8 feet. 

George Kreisel is district super- 
visor for the Farm Security Admin- 
istration with headquarters in Syra- 
cuse. 

26 

Ed K. Ach has been shifted around 
from one state to another in the Cen- 
tral Region, working as forester with 
the U. S. Soil Conservation Service. 
He notes the recent arrival of a girl 
to his family in addition to two older 
boys. He lives at 1422 Audobon Ave., 
Lexington, Ky., but may move soon 
into a recently organized soil con- 
servation district. 

27 

Irv Taylor has been with the Rail- 
road Retirement Board in Washing- 
ton, D. C. for the past four years. His 


was usually) and they nearly always 
had eight o’clocks! 

N 1919 he was asked to do extension 

work at the Cornell winter courses. 

After graduation Mr. King began 
farming -and developed his orchards 
of sweet and sour cherries, peaches, 
plums and apples. 

He continued this until 1932, giving 
lectures in agronomy and pomology. 

In 1933 Mr. King was elected to 
the Board of Directors of the New 
York State Farm Bureau Federation. 
In 1934 he became president of the 
State Farm Bureau Federation and 
a Director of the American Farm 
Bureau Federation. He held these 
positions until the fall of 1940, but 
has now retired to farming, although 
he continues to serve as a director 
of the State Farm Bureau Federation. 
His son helps him manage and work 
his large farm. 

Mr. King says that the tremendous 
changes in agricultural methods have 
been most amazing to watch, but he 
feels that “those professors in the 
early days of Agricultural Education 
did give us an inspiration and a de- 
sire fof knowledge that has made 
keeping up with the changes not only 
possible but a pleasure as well.” 


address is 3908 4th Street, Arlington, 
Va. 


28 
Leonard Hall is salesman with Mead 
Sales Co. (paper) in Dayton, Ohio. 
He lives at 409 Forrer Blvd., Dayton 
almost across the street from Wm. 
C. Shapleih, Jr. Shepleih is a sales- 
man with Oxford-Miami Paper Co. 
at West Carrolton, Ohio. 
John Dorris is with Champion Paper 
and Fiber Co. at Hamilton, Ohio. 
°29 
Marion Bankhead Smith is teaching 
Home Economics in New York City. 
Wm. H. Bell was married to Mrs. 
Ruth Beers of Lockport on May 5. 
They will live in Lockport where 
Bell is secretary of Niagara County 
Surrogate’s Court and President of 
the Lockport Kiwanis Club. 
30 
Harold Gulvin is teaching vocation- 
al agriculture in the Central School 
at Forestville, N. Y. He is attend- 
ing the University of Buffalo on Sat- 
urdays to complete his masters degree 
in education. 
32 
John H. Eisinger recently accepted 
a position as park ranger with the 
National Park Service and is stationed 
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at Fredericksburg, Va. in the Fred- 
ericksburg and Spotsylvania Co. Bat- 
tlegrounds Memorial National Park. 
His work includes law enforcement, 
forest fire protection plus some wild 
life and _ botanical and_ historical 
phases. 

Weston Donehower was married to 
Miss Elizabeth Knight Gladding of 
Westover Hills, Wilmington, Del. on 
May 17 at the brides home. Wes is a 
forester with the Soil Conservation 
Service for the northeastern states 
with headquarters in Lancaster, Pa. 

33 

Ham Hill is pilot and instructor at 
Pensacola, Florida in naval aviation. 
He was married in Honolulu last 
August and is expecting an addition 
to his family soon. 

34 

William F. Davis is teaching voca- 
tional agriculture and industrial arts 
at the New Berlin Central School. He 
has one son, Walter, age five. Bill is 
studying part time at Syracuse Uni- 
versity where he is working for his 
Masters degree in Education. 

Charles Strohm is buyer and field 
representative of the Atlantic Com- 
mission Company, Inc. Chuck lives at 
Lyons, N. Y. but says his business ad- 
dress is any place between New York 
and Florida. He is married and has 
one son fours years old. 

35 

Joseph J. Davis and Mrs. Davis are 
the parents of a son born April 23rd. 
Joseph John Jr. to be known as Jackie 
and who “arrived feet first during the 
busy season when father was super- 
vising tree planting” weighs 6 lbs. 7% 
oz. Jo-Jo is technical foreman at the 
Oakland, Md. CCC camp. 

Philips B. Street is in the bond 
business with Graham, Parsons and 
Company, in Philadelphia. He is an 
ensign in the U. S. Naval Recruits 
and expects to be called to active duty 
soon. His address is 2116 Loat Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

37 

Frederic D. Morris teaches voca- 
tional agriculture in the high school 
at Rushford, N. Y. He is married and 
has a son, Warner, two years old. 

Wilfred Brown is teaching vocation- 
al agriculture at Port Leydon, N. Y. 
where he has taught for the last four 
years. The first of July he goes to 
Delhi to start a new department. He 
has two children, Niles 3, and Chistel 
i. 

38 

Kenneth St. John is County Super- 
visor of the Farm Security Adminis- 
tration with offices in Avon, N. Y. He 
covers Livingston and Monroe Coun- 
ties, and is a member of the Avon 
Rotary Club. 39 

Alice Scheidt received her ADA at 
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Ill. in March and is now doing dietetic 
work at Highland Hospital in Roch- 
ester, N. Y. 

40 

Naomi Neureuter is a foods super- 
visor and assistant to the manager of 
The Town Club in Buffalo. 

Kay Ball’s engagement to Sam 
Smiley °41 has recently been an- 
nounced. Kay is now head dietitian 
at Cazenovia Junior College. 

Dr. Ed Leonard and the former 
Peg Catlin are the proud parents of 
a son, Charles Edwin, born April 25. 


°41 

Dick Chauncey was married to 
Dorothy Ramsey on May 15 at Spen- 
cer, N.Y. 

David Hopson, who has recently 
been engaged to Florence Miner, will 
teach vocational agriculture at Victor, 
N. Y. where they will live after their 
marriage in June. Florence will be 
with the Rochester Gas and Electric 
Corporation. 


Melrose Merriot is being married 
to Burt Markham on June 11th at 
Fillmore, N. Y. If Burt is not drafted, 
he will work for G.L.F. while Melrose 
does 4-H work. 


The following girls have positions 
as Home Economics teachers in New 
York State: Jane Brown, at Mont- 
gomery High School; Martha Cross 
at Belmont High School; Muriel 
Elliot, at Whitebor Central School; 
Edna Hauseman, at De Ruyter Cen- 
tral School; Rosalind Heath, at Can- 
aseraga Central School. Norma Hoag- 
land, at Elba Central School; Mar- 
jorie Lee, at Brewster High School; 
Mary Edith Leet, at Hannibal High 
School; Cornelia Merritt, at Gilberts- 
ville Central School; Mary Munson, at 
New Berlin Central School; Jean Pal- 
mer, at Fonda High School; Jean 
Perrine, at Washingtonville High 
School; Ruth Pierce, at South New 
Berlin High School; Ann Rees, at 
Fleischmans High School; Dorothy 
Reynolds, at Cambridge High School; 
Shirley Richards, at Bedford Hills 
High School; Alice Sanderson, at 
Remsen High School; and Jane 
Weaver, at Walden High School. 


Members of the Class of 1941 who 
will be teaching vocational Agricul- 
ture are: Albert C. Waite, at Wilson 
High School; Howard Sidney, at Scott 
High School and McLean High School; 
Robert I. Everingham, at South New 
Berlin, Central School; George Hall- 
oran, at Chenango Forks Central 
School; Truman H. Elliot, at Van 
Etten Central School; Roderick W. 
Virgo, at King Ferry Central School; 
Harold Scheffler, at Fair Haven High 
School; R. H. Whitehead, at Brees- 
port Union School; Charles Ostrander, 
at Portville; Russell D. Martin, 
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at Clyde High School; Hartley y, 
Martin, at Lyons High School; F. 4. 
Rosekrans, at Canaseraga Central 
School; E. A. Eklund, at Treadwell 
High School; M. E. Buckley, at Church- 
ville High School; and Dick Chaun- 
cey, at Lafayette High School. 

Among the student dietitians for 
next year, are: Betty Bourne at the 
Ancker Hospital in St. Paul, Minn.; 
Janet Heany, at Hahneman Hospital, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; Marie Lueders, at 
the University of St. Louis Hospital; 
Ruth Mitchelson and Betty Savery 
at the Long Island College Hospital; 
and Marion Flink, at the Grasslands 
Hospital. 

Among those graduating, who ma- 
jored in Institutional Management 
are: Harriet Cross, who has a position 
at the Mills Restaurant, Columbus, 
Ohio; Rachel Burmaster, who will be 
employed at the Colonade Cafeteria 
in Cleveland, Ohio; and Eloise Crosby, 
who will work at the Louis Restaurant 
in Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Neil Swift is going into active ser- 
vice as a Second Lieutenant in the 
United States Army. 

Paul Mount is going to demonstrate 
farm machinery for the J. I. Case 
Company. He will work from the 
branch office in Syracuse. 

Edward Hulst is going into the 
United States Air Force. 

Patricia Money has a position with 
Abraham Straus in Brooklyn. 

Jeanne Perkins has a research as- 
sistantship in nutrition at Oregon 
State College. 

Lillian Strickman has an appren- 
ticeship at the Boston Dispensary and 
Evelyn Opdyke has one at Framing- 
ham, Mass. 

Paul Spires, Elton Borden, Ray- 
mond Wallman, and Raymond Simp- 
son are going back to the home farm 
at Batavia, Schaghticoke, Pittsford, 
and Caledonia respectively. 

Ted Bowen is going to manage 
his own farm at Nedrow, N. Y. 

Helen Hilbert will be working at 
the nursery school at Smith College, 
and Anna Rose Bernstein will be at 
the Cooperative School in New York 
City. 

Carol Ogle is going into 4-H work. 

Ruth Marshall will be at the Kath- 
erine Gibbs School. 

Dorothy Jacobson will do Home 
Service for the Clark Hardware Co. 
in Jamestown, N. Y. 

Eleanor Slack will be a Home 
Demonstration Agent in Broome 
County and will be located in Bing- 
hamton, N. Y. 

Gladys Haynes, Mary Ellen Gill- 
ette, and Helen Brougham will be 
Assistant Home Demonstration Agents- 
at-Large. . 

The best of luck to the Class of ’41! 
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Extends its heartiest greetings to 
you — the incoming freshmen. 
Stop in when you arrive and let 
us start your year right. 
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Welcome ’°45 


Your Ag-Domecon association is the organization that 
sponsors agricultural athletics, get-togethers, and dances on the 
upper campus. As coon as you’ve completed registration, get 
a date for the first fall dance. You'll see the posters around 
the hill. 


Best of Luck 


Your Ag. Domecon Association 


The Cornell Countryman 


Cornell University 
Ithaca, New York 
An open letter to Ag and Home Ec Students: 

One of the Ag College’s outstanding seniors came 
into our office the other day to have a final “bull 
session.” One thing led to another, and before we 
were through we had talked well over an hour. Right 
here and now we may as well admit that we talked 
about personalities as well as events. 


We pulled out some back issues of the Country- 
man and just thumbed through them to review the 
records of our Ag campus leaders. Many of the events 
recorded there forecast great things for the future, 
and all of them filled our minds with memories of 
the past. 

Our senior friend expressed his regret that he 
had lost many of the back issues of the Countryman. 
He said, “To me the Cowntryman is a written history 
of what has happened here on the hill for the past 
four years. I never realized how important it was to 
me until now that it is time to leave Cornell.” 


Of course we seized the opportunity to sell him a 
subscription to the Countryman for several years to 
come. What is more important, however, is that fact 
that right then and there we got an idea. Why not 


give the seniors something to remember their Alma 
Mater by? 


SENIORS 
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Now you have the reason for our handing you a 
free copy of this June issue. It is also the reason for 
our offering you a special rate for a five-year sub- 
scription. 

Our friend’s expression of regret that he had 
lost several copies of the Countryman caused us to 
sympathize with him. As a result, we raided our 
personal files to see that he had all the issues printed 
during the past four years. That was “OK” in one 
case, but golly we can’t outfit everyone like that. 

It seemed that the talk with him brought just 
one idea right after another. Why not give the fresh- 
men a special chance to start their volume of the 
Countryman before they get here? Well, you know 
the answer to that—here is your first copy. Here, too, 
is an Opportunity to get nine more copies at a reduced 
rate. 

We hope to have many “bull sessions” with you, 
*°45”. both through the printed page and personally. 
We are just students like yourself, with the same 
interests that you have. All we want to do is to make 
your college and Ithaca a better place to live, work, 
study, and play. 

Drop around and see us next fall. We hang out 
on the fourth floor of Roberts Hall. 


Your friends and fellow students, 
The Cornell Countryman Staff 


FRESHMAN 


Special Offer 


To all graduating Seniors in Ag and Home Ec— 
A 5 year subscription, 45 issues, for $2.00 


To all entering Freshmen in Ag and Home Ec— 


A 1 year subscription, 9 issues, for 50 cents. 


Enclosed please find 


subscription to the Cornell Countryman beginning with the 


October, 1941 issue. 





Strike a Straight Furrow... 


Once you've laid out the land and plowed the first straight fur- 
row, it's easy to keep going that way. 


Farmers who organized G.L.F. to do the things they couldn't 
do alone, know the importance of striking out straight furrows. They 
know they must keep their eyes on a point in the distance to keep 
it straight. 


And that's the way they make G.L.F. most useful. 


They elect their neighbors to the Board of Directors. The Board 
of Directors lay out the land and point the direction of the furrow. 
They employ men who can keep the furrow straight and finish the 
job the way it was laid out. 


Farmers organized G.L.F. to help make farming pay better. 
In these fast changing times it is easy to lose the way. 


As long as men who plow straight furrows direct G.L.F., farm- 
ers will be able to use G.L.F. to make farming pay better. 


COOPERATIVE G.L.F. EXCHANGE, INC., ITHACA, N. Y. 





And at Harvest Ti 


All-Year FARMALL 


£3 


\ team up with 
/ McCORMICK-DEERING 
COMBINES 


S ecanss TIME provides another perfect 
set-up for the great army of FARMALL 
Tractors. Whether they’re new and stream- 
lined, as shown here, or 17-year-old vet- 
erans, the FARMALLS advance from job to 
job throughout the year—the all-purpose 
power that has revolutionized farming. 

But for many thousands of farmers, this 
harvest is going to be revolutionized, too. 
They’re thinking ahead with double pleas- 
ure to a quick, easy, economical once-over 
of the fields. McCormick-Deering Combines 
are in their minds. 

Here’s what happens when you head into 
the fields with one of these marvelous new 
4-foot No. 42 Combines. In a single, effi- 
cient one-man operation you save the big 
cost of paying and feeding extra help. You 
save equipment, twine, and threshing ex- 
penses. And you wind up with more grain 
in the bin because this combine does away 
with grain losses caused by unnecessary 


shocking, pitching, hauling, and stacking. 
The No. 42 does a thorough job on all 
threshable crops at the rate of 8 to 15 acres 
a day. 

Write us for a catalog. Arrange with the 
International Harvester dealer for a “per- 
sonal” contact with this handsome, stream- 
lined combine. It’s big enough for many a 
big farm’s needs. And, in addition, there 
are the larger McCormick- Deering Com- 
bines, up to 16-foot cut. 

On the power end, remember that besides 
the FARMALLS the International Harvester 
line also offers TracTracTors and standard 
wheel tractors. Any of them can, of course, 
be bought on easy terms on the Income Pur- 
chase Plan. By arranging payments in ac- 
cordance with income a man gets the equip- 
ment he needs when he needs it! 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
180 North Michigan Avenue Chicago, Illinois 


4-FOOT NO. 42 
McCORMICK-DEERING ~ 
COMBINE 


The popular new small- — 
size combine is shown at _ 
left with 12-bushel low- — 
type grain tank. Thetrac- 
tor isthe capable me- © 
dium-size FARMALL-H, 


Below: Another view of ~ 
the No. 42 Combine— 
equipped with bagger— 
and power-driven by the 
small, sturdy FARMALL-A, 


r 


A MIDGET POWER FARMER takes Big — 
FARMALL-M in hand. He’s Herbert Sunder- 
man, 314 years old, of Hiawatha, Kansas. 
His father, also named Herbert, operates ~ 
a 400-acre farm, so naturally Junior gets © 
to play with big-scale power. ... Note: ~ 
This powerful FARMALL is now available ~ 
with DIESEL engine, too. Here’s real oper- — 
ating economy to spread over the yeafs — 
Write for full details on this new “MD”! — 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER 
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